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ment, and the opportunities of the artist who is undergoing the 
analysis of criticism. 

Another important feature in true Art-criticism is that it should 
be wholly impersonal, individual like or dislike for an artist being 
laid aside as having nothing to do with the decision. Criticism 
should also be kind, even when disapproval must be pronounced 
against a work ; and, finally, the Art-critic cannot too often or too 
deeply engrave it on his memory that what the public need, and 



should always prefer, is not his style or his own personality. It is 
no concern of the public who he may be, but it is important that 
they should obtain instruction from Art-criticism, that they should 
be elevated and improved by what the critic says, while the pro- 
gress of Art receives fresh impetus by kind, broad, impersonal, 
unprejudiced, thoughtful, carefully-prepared criticisms, rendered in 
a calm and judicial manner. 

S. G, W. Benjamin. 



THE UFFIZI AND PITTI GALLERIES, FLORENCE. 




O many long-cherished associations cluster around 
the Uffizi, Belle-Arti, Pitti, Bargello, and San 
Marco Galleries of Florence, as they now exist, 
that any threatened innovations fill one with ap- 
prehensions of intellectual losses of much that 
could never be replaced. The buildings which 
shelter them form an architectural and historical 
group of varied styles and epochs, in intimate keeping with their 
contents, such as no other city can rival. Whichever way we 
approach them, their presence is heralded by other edifices of equal 
grandeur and significance, so that merely to see them is a material 
revelation of the ancient power and progress of the fairest of medi- 
aeval cities, which has perhaps done more for the civilisation of 
mankind than any other, or at least whose roll-call of great names 
is second to none. Long before museums in their modern signifi- 
cance were thought of, the interiors of these structures were made 
the depositories of those objects of Art which have given to Flo- 
rence its artistic renown, besides those masterpieces of antiquity 
that form a record, not merely of the best thoughts, skill, and 
deeds of Florence, but of the genius of the world at large — in its 
entire assemblage and setting a unique Pantheon of Art. To dis- 
sever these buildings from their contents would now be like sepa- 
rating body from soul. In no other arrangement can they have 
equal significance. Indeed, the Pitti, Uffizi, and Bargello are 
charmed names, belonging to all mankind, conjuring up visions of 
beauty that literally make their mention a perpetual joy to those 
capable of appreciating the transmutation into substance and colour 
of the deepest thoughts and subtlest imaginations of the greatest 
masters of every age. With their combined treasures they make 
an aesthetic solidarity and unity which the remotest suggestion of 
disturbing painfully shocks. 

But we live in an age that in its passion for organization takes, a 
practical or scientific view of aesthetics and Art, and is ever ready 
to sweep away all fine-spun webs of the imagination in its defe- 
rence to mere utility and convenience. Following the scholastic 
example of Germany in these matters, it is proposed to unite all the 
museums of Florence in one immense structure, which would form 
the richest collection in Europe. It is argued there would be 
greater security against fire and theft ; improved lighting, warmth, 
and ventilation ; and, chiefly, a better chronological and historical 
distribution of the various schools and nationalities of Art, giving a 
consecutive, concentrated view, of the origin and progress of each, 
while bestowing on masterpieces that preeminence of position 
which should best display their highest qualities. 

There is little doubt this radical change would be made were 
the Government in a condition to pay for it. We should then be 



doomed to see our old Art friends comfortably housed in a new 
building, with all the modern improvements, and the Pitti, Uffizi, 
Bargello, and other museums, like Rachel, mourning their lost 
offspring, and refusing to be comforted, especially as the chances, 
ten to one, would be that the new museum would be a frightful 
monument of the degenerate architectural taste and solecisms of 
the new-made Italy. Let us devoutly pray that this Art revolu- 
tion be postponed until Italy gives birth again to a race of artists 
and architects equal to her old masters. If her masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture must change lodgings, by all means make 
it certain that they will not be ashamed of their new quarters and 
neighbourhood. 

The committee appointed to report on this matter has, for the 
present, virtually shelved this scheme because of want of means 
to carry it out. At the same time it has recommended for the 
Uffizi certain important improvements, viz., new windows and 
better lights, a system of double roofing, and awnings as a pro- 
tection against the sun's rays, equalising the temperature, and 
giving freer ventilation ; some mode of warming the galleries in 
winter, and sprinkling the roofs and skylights with water in the 
summer; the cleaning of the roofs and removing from them the 
accumulations of vegetable matter, which, if it should become 
ignited, would endanger the galleries, particularly as directly be- 
neath them the archives and books of the National Library afford 
a vast store of combustible matter. The danger from fire is really 
greater than one likes to consider, and yet it seldom if ever occurs 
to the mind in thinking of the Uffizi. To enlarge its accommoda- 
tion, the committee proposes to double the size of the present Ve- 
netiaa Gallery by adding to it the director's offices, to transform 
the hall of the Ermaphrodite into another tribune, to build a vast 
hall at the extremity of the corridor adjoining the Loggia del' Or- 
gagna, and to annex to the Uffizi, by means of the present covered 
connecting gallery, the hall of the Gigli, the salon of the Salviati, 
the chapel of Ghirlandajo, and the stanze of Leonora of Toledo. 
These additional apartments would permit the exhibition of many 
objects for which there is at present no space, and unite the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio, Uffizi, and Pitti into virtually one great museum, 
that internally and externally need not bow its head to any other 
in Europe, provided these changes are made with wisdom, and 
there be at the same time a rehanging which shall bring together 
in a more harmonious and effective sequence and comparison the 
different schools and the works of the greatest- masters, relegating 
the inferior and doubtful to the poorer positions, and introducing 
in the catalogue the corrections and emendations as to attributions 
which modern criticism positively requires. 

Florence. JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 



NOTES. 



NEW PICTURES IN NEW YORK GALLERIES.— Dutch art 
in the seventeenth century was deservedly famous for its land- 
scapes, its portraits, and its genres, and so nearly equally were its 
acjiievements, that it would be impossible to .say in which of the three 
departments its glory was the greatest. Of late years there has arisen 
in the Netherlands a school of young men worthy of the great tradi- 



tions of their country, and destined, undoubtedly, to inspire Christendom 
with some if not much of the reverence bestowed upon Cuyp, Vandyck, 
and Maes. The Cottier collection, recently sold by auction in New 
York, contained . several noteworthy specimens of these later Dutch- 
men's work — of the brothers Maris, for example, of Mauve, and of 
Bosboom— and now the Goupil Gallery, in addition to a large number 
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of much more conspicuous and "popular" representatives of German 
and French art, has proffered its polished and splendid hospitality to 
Mauve, J. Maris, Joan Berg, and Roybet. The first of the four appears 
in two cabinet landscapes — simple agricultural scenes in Holland on a 
cloudy day, but when the atmospheie is neither veiled nor vapour-laden 
— which will more than hold their own beside other landscapes in the 
gallery, and this not because of any special felicity in composition or 
in drawing, but chiefly because of the forthright craft with which the 
painter has reproduced the sentiment of the scenes, keeping himself 
and his mechanism away out of sight. These dull, leaden skies, these 
human beings scarcely less dull or leaden, these wide stretches of damp 
and heavy soil, characteristic features of many of Mauve's landscapes, 
require for their illumination, when they are illumined — and Mauve's 
always are — some very positive and solid artistic gifts. It is one thing 
to paint a bare landscape and leave it bare ; it is quite another thing 
to clothe it, so to speak, with breadth and delicate gradations of light, 
to emphasise the elements that best deserve emphasising, and to pre- 
serve that fine natural sense of the expansiveness of Nature which Na- 
ture most often possesses and imparts when the sun is hidden and the 
sky is cold. Mauve's work is so solid and sound, so distant from showi- 
ness, triviality, and conventionalism, so honest and outright and down- 
right in its faithfulness to the single impression which the artist has 
chosen for reproduction, and withal so sensitive to the larger life of in- 
sensate things, that these little landscapes are exceedingly striking and 
fascinating. Near them are many costlier and more " important " can- 
vases — a Schreyer, for example, dashy and vigorous even for a Schreyer ; 
a bridal-toned Kaemmerer, admirable in drawing and exquisite in com- 
position ; a large Merle, very great as Merle counts greatness — but their 
simple, modest beauty has a peculiar, special, exclusive charm. J. 
Maris's landscape is somewhat disappointing, probably because one of 
the J. Marises in the Cottier collection was so much richer and more 
vital of the same kind. The Joan Berg, a small genre (none of these 
excellent Dutch examples at Goupil's are large), is an interior with 
figures, unembarrassed in execution, very fresh in its scenic picturesque- 
ness, and in the fine characterisation of the faces ; while the Roybet, 
which we have not space for describing, but which would win praise at 
almost every corner of an analysis, is a masterpiece of tone and colour. 
Let us say, then, that the Messrs. Knoedler, in importing and exhibiting 
these noble examples of contemporaneous Dutch art, have done real 
and, in view of the habit of American dealers in general, we may add, 
unexpected service to the cause of high Art, or, in other words, of true 
Art ; and, if a dealer's gallery is in any sense exponential of the degree 
of culiure of his customers, we shall perhaps not err in attributing to 
the presence of these treasures from Holland the symptoms of an im- 
proved capacity for discernment and appreciation on the part of Ameri- 
can picture-buyers. 

Some time ago the Paris correspondent of the AH Journal described 
with care and at great length a new historical painting by Mr. E. H. 
Blashfield, a young New York artist, who has spent several years in 
foreign study. The subject is the Emperor Commodus returning in 
pomp from one of the public games in the amphitheatre, and contains 
numerous figures. This country is not so rich in historical pictures 
that an example possessing much less merit than Mr. Blashfield's is 
likely to be overlooked ; and, if the current number of the Zeitsc/trift 
fur Hldende Kunst is to be depended upon, Germany is in an even 
worse predicament in this respect. " Nothing," says that journal, " can 
be so characteristic of the present condition of- Art in Germany than 
the not less defective than sparse representation of historical painting in 
this year's exhibition at the Berlin Academy, an exhibition supposed to 
contain the quintessence of the studio-work of Berlin, DUsseldorf, Mu- 
nich, Vienna, and Carlsruhe." The cause of the fewness of such repre- 
sentations in this country we do not propose to inquire for at this mo- 
ment ; the Zeitschrift attributes the German lack to the lack of fostering 
on the part of the national Government, and points with considerable 
emotion to the fact that two-thirds of the French historical paintings in 
the recent Paris Exhibition were owned by the French Government. 
Mr. Blashfield's large picture is in the style of Gerome's ' Ave Impera- 
tor, Morituri se Salutant,' but is not necessarily the worse for that. 
Its flesh-tints are in a somewhat amateur state, but the same has some- 
times been true of some of G6r6me's flesh-tints. As a whole, the work, 
now in Mr. Schaus's gallery, is creditable in itself and brilliant in pro- 
mise ; and this, under the circumstances, is a very great deal to say. 

Among a collection of new works by Van Marcke, J. Breton, Robie, 
Plassan, Jacquet, Pasini, Castres, Le Febvre, Goubie, and the great De- 
taille, in Mr. S. P. Avery's gallery, is a very significant and beautiful 
forest-interior by Diaz de la Pena, whose death (said his friend Jules 
Dupre) " took from the sun one of its brightest rays." There is just a 
glimpse of a turquoise sky through the autumn-tinted branches of the 
lordly trees. The foreground pool, the central stream of sunshine, the 
mossy rocks, and the true forest-sense, are there, of course. 



Pictures at Berlin. — At a recent exhibition in Berlin, a painting 
by Louis Braun, entitled ' The Entry of the Grand-duke of Mecklen- 
burg into Orleans,' was much praised. It illustrates an incident of the 
Franco-German War. " There is a great square," writes a correspond- 
ent of the Academy, " where the equestrian statue of Joan of Arc rises 
on a huge pedestal. The moonlight falls on the parti-coloured masses 
of artillery and infantry which fill the square, and seems to caress the 
beautiful, simple bronze statue and the covering of snow which reposes 
on the level portions of it. Joan of Arc, in coat of mail, sword in 
hand, sits her horse in masculine fashion, and seems to look out mourn- 
fully over the dimly-lighted square, where the rigid grand-duke is giving 
his orders to the troops. The horse-artillery push their horses ahead ; 
German sub-officers indicate with their sabres the only passable way to 
French ladies and gentlemen. The houses of the place have, unfortu- 
nately, received a false bright-green illumination in the moonlight." 

Another picture, by a Polish artist, Josef Brandt, bearing the title of 
' Tartarenschlacht,' attracted much attention. It depicts an episode of 
the Polish-Tartar conflict in the seventeenth century. " Some Polish 
troopers have overtaken and attacked a band of Tartars, and wrest 
from them their captured treasure, women and children. Brandt is a 
genuine colourist, a virtuoso in the rendering of objects, materials, wea- 
pons, vehicles, &c., and a painter who understands the representation of 
motion better than any one else. A Russian or Polish conveyance, 
with wild horses and gaily-dressed passengers, driving down a declivity 
in frantic career towards the spectator, is a favourite subject of his art. 
There is, therefore, in the ' Tartarenschlacht ' a superabundance of mo- 
tion and life. It is a veritable combat which we witness ; the air is full 
of war-cries and women's shrieks. The physiognomies of Tartar men 
and women present a most characteristic contrast to the Polish figures. 
The defect of the picture is the want of clear arrangement of the very 
intricate composition." 

Alma-Tadema exhibits a picture entitled 'Die Morgengabe der 
Galeswintha,' in which he " has expended the same conscientious intelli- 
gence and the same archaeological truth upon ancient Neustria that he 
has previously bestowed upon Hellas and Rome. In the chamber in 
which Fredegonda sits, every object, even the smallest, every glass bowl, 
every ornament, is Merovingian in accordance with Fredegonda her- 
self. The leathern cushion on which she is seated is so marvellously 
painted that the eye can appreciate exactly how sleek, how smooth, 
how well stretched the leather is. No praise is too great for the truth 
of colouring of her face, neck, and arms. That it is a barbarous prin- 
cess whom we have before us is made clear, without any violent or 
clumsy expedient ; only the long, fair hair, intertwined with bright 
yellow ribands, looks singularly antique ; the costume is simple in other 
respects ; so also the expression is jealous, without being wild ; she ob- 
serves, she chokes back her grief, she is inwardly groping after ven- 
geance ; but there is no theatrical pathos." 

The Brooklyn Art Association. — The regular winter exhibition 
of the Brooklyn Art Association was opened on Monday evening, De- 
cember 3rd, with the usual grand reception. Though not conspicuous 
for the number of new pictures displayed, it presents fresh tokens of the 
energy of the Executive Committee, whose chairman is still that excel- 
lent and honoured artist, Mr. R. W. Hubbard. Two of the most meri- 
torious works are by Mr. A. F. Bunner, one of them being a street- 
scene in a cathedral town in Germany, so instinct with luminousness 
and depth of atmosphere that it compels the attention of a spectator 
at the other end of the gallery — say, a hundred feet away. 

Mr. W. B. Scott has presented to the Print-Room, British Museum, 
a collection, in three large volumes, of his etchings, woodcuts, and pho- 
tographs, from other works by himself. These are about four hundred 
in number, and many of them are remarkable for pictorial and dramatic 
felicity and powerful conception. They include the series of decorative 
pictures long ago described by us as executed at Wallington Hall, the 
seat of Sir W. C. Trevelyan, illustrations to " The Book of Ballads," &c. 

The Equestrian Statue of the late Lord Gough, for Dub- 
lin, has been successfully cast in bronze by Messrs. Mansfield. The 
commission for this work, originally placed in the hands of the late 
Mr. Foley, was, on his decease, transferred to his executor, Mr. G. F. 
Teniswood, and coinpleted from Mr. Foley's small model by Mr. Brock 
and assistants. The horse is a duplicate of the charger in the famous 
Hardinge group. 

A Statue of Berryer, by M. Chapu, has recently been placed in the 
Salle des Pas-Perdus, Palais de Justice, Paris, and will shortly be un- 
veiled. It is accompanied by seated female figures, representing Elo- 
quence and Fidelity. 



